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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 
June, from the enemy aerial view, has been a quiet month. Hitler, as was demonstrated on 
June 22nd, had turned his attention to Russia, and so more English libraries have not been 
added to his bag. The lull has given some of us a space in which to clear out debris and to 
get our damaged libraries more shipshape. In this, our new volume (Vol. xliv. No. 500), 
we glance rapidly back over a momentous year. It is difficult to realize that eleven months ago 
not a volume had been lost or a brick displaced in British libraries ; that, in spite of the 
agony and triumph of Dunkirk, our attacks on Germany had been mainly of the paper kind ; 
and that most, but by no means all, of our young librarians were still with us. The change 
has been great. True, the Battle of Britain, 1940, was won ; but the night bomber introduced 
death and disaster unprecedented in this country, though well-known in invaded lands. We 
went to bed at night hopeful and woke thankful, but not certain that there would be an 
awakening. Libraries suffered with other military objectives such as the small homes of 
suburban and country folk. We have been praised by our American brethren as heroic, and 
that is pleasant to hear, but we have not felt heroic; we have stood up to it because no other 
course is possible or thinkable. The problems of librarians in evacuation areas have been 
great ; large numbers of their people migrated, and in some cases there were defence areas to 
which no visitor might go; falling revenues made existence almost impossible, and staffs 
were dismissed or transferred, the posts of librarians of years of service being endangered. 
Yet these sent out books for children in reception areas where, of their own kind, the problems 
were also great. Some libraries were overwhelmed by the demands made upon them, and 
although some towns (for example, Newton Abbot) have been prosperous beyond their 
experience as a result of tne new settlers, the local authorities have had such “ war economy ” 
in their minds that they have been unwilling to do their obvious duty to libraries. This was, 
however, not universal. The year saw, unfortunately, the beginning of the new Roll of Honour 
for librarians, which in this case contains a few names of those killed in air raids over us ; 
some, too, have been injured, although all, we believe, have now recovered. Aétive work has 
been done by many librarians for the Forces—some with a rather heavy loss of books. The 
Camps and Services Libraries movement, good as has been its limited activity, has not achieved 
much in the way of “ libraries”. We have hopes, however. Everything is still, in most 
matters of the present and the future, in an undecided state—except the will to win through : 
that is universal and certain. The encouragement we receive from our American friends has 
been a heartening feature of a year of immense, and we believe hopeful, importance to men. 
* * * * * * 


Librarianship has produced various governmental inconsistencies which are irritating 
and unhelpful. The Board of Education, it would seem, asks library authorities to maintain 
and even to extend their a¢tivities as an aid to civilian morale, but makes no protest when towns 
do exaétly the contrary. It is suggested, again from above, that as people should not travel, it 
would be a good thing to provide kiosk libraries in the local parks wnere they may spend 
part of their brief holidays. Yet again it was suggested earlier that “ out of library funds ” 
books should be provided in public shelters. All this requires librarianship, but that fac 
seems not to have penetrated far enough to point its consequences. In the official list of 
reserved occupations public librarians are actually carefully removed from the list of municipal 
officers and de-reserved when they are 30, while any clerk who sticks on stamps in a town 
clerk’s office is indispensable until 3 5. 
Vol. xliv. No. 500. 
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It is possible that the discrimination is deliberate, but it is also likely to have been 
accidental. No one hopes, or even desires, to escape service ; that is the last thing suggested ; 
the record of librarians challenges that of any profession under the sun and we glory in it. 
What we do resent is the assertion that librarians can be lumped with baths attendants and 
that the service they render to education, information, the troops and the public in every way, 
is less important than that of the minor clerks of a municipality. In quite important libraries 
not one trained librarian will be left. The set back to public good will be great, and out of all 
proportion to the scanty military service that pao be rendered if every member of the 
profession were called up. 
* * + * * * 

It is unfortunate that co-ordination is so often absent from the well-meant movements 
of British doers of good. This is apparent in the provision of libraries for the Forces, the 
Civil Defence Forces and Prisoners-of-War. The Lord Mayor’s Council, had it been conduéted 
with sufficient grasp of the situation, could have ensured one vast appeal, which would be vast, 
for libraries in camps, travelling libraries for armies in the field and for isolated units or groups, 
books for ships, shelters, report centres, aid posts, and a continuous flow to prisoners of war, 
be they ours or theirs. As it is, it would appear that every need requires a different agency, 
and thus time and means are, if not wasted, at any rate not brought to bear as effectively as 
they might. It arises from our want of cohesion, but also from the ineradicable view of so 
many that a book is merely a book. 

* * * * * * 

Yet another hasty appeal, if he is rightly reported, was that made by the Controller of 
Salvage, Mr. H. G. Judd, at a recent public meeting. He averred, and we agree, that the 
needs for paper were great, and he asked people to go over their shelves, and scrap their books, 
especially those which had on them the undisturbed dust of years. There has followed many 
patriotic siftings, we are told, and into salvage have gone many volumes of worth which 
because their owners did not or could not read them were consigned to the salvage sack. 
This in a time when both publishers’ stocks and the stocks of important libraries are bein 
destroyed to an unprecedented degree! The prospeé& is that many important books will 
simply be unprocurable for years. We suggest that every librarian should get into touch with 
the local salvage committee to urge that no book should be scrapped until he has seen it. 

* * * * * * 

Our readers will have noted the letter in The Times of June sth written by Mr. C. T. 
Flower in which he refers to the now acknowledged need to conserve MSS. of all kinds likely 
to be the victims of the war. The points made may be repeated: that all records should be 
scrutinized before they are sacrificed “ in the course of laudable attempts to provide pulp for 
national needs’; that in some cases it is desirable that MSS. be evacuated; and in the 
unhappy event of damage, repair and restoration may be possible. Advice and help in all 
these matters, Mr. Flower tells us, through the secretary of the Historical MSS. Commission, 
Mr. R. L. Atkinson, or the honorary secretary of the British Records Association, Mr. Hilary 
Jenkinson, both of whom may be addressed at the Public Record Office, Chancery Lane. 
Most librarians, we trust, have taken what aétion they can for the MSS. for which they are 
responsible but it would be a public service if they made these faéts known to private holders 


of such records. 
* * * * 


Foreign periodicals are a source of trouble to larger municipal and to university and 
research libraries. Since the war began not only German periodicals but those of the occupied 
countries, and therefore of almost the whole of Europe, have been difficult if not impossible 
to come at. If America comes in the situation may be even more awkward. A.S.L.1.B. is 
making an —— as to their whereabouts and availability in this country and, what is much 


more obviously valuable now, into the need for such periodicals. The Royal Society and the 
Rockefeller Foundation have joined to pay the cost of this enquiry to which we hope all 
librarians who can will lend assistance. It is of the utmost importance that at this time our 
scientific and technical workers should have access to the results of foreign work. 


| 
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The Subject-Index to the Classified Catalogue 


By Eric G. Lowe, A.L.A. (Burton upon Trent Public Library). 


Tue difficulty which is usually experienced in the construction of a subjeét index is very 
evident after examining the classified catalogues in some of our public libraries. Yet, in spite 
of this, the standard textbooks contain little information, po atticles in the professional 
journals have not, so far, been helpful. 

Examination students and prattising cataloguers may therefore be interested in the 
following notes, which for convenience have been divided into numbered seétions. No doubt 
some of the statements made will provoke discussion. They are not comprehensive, but are 
intended as a foundation on which others may build a worthy superstructure. 


1. CHorce OF HEADING. 

The heading for the subjeét to be indexed is usually indicated by its classification symbol. 
Here is one of the points of difference between making a subjeét-index entry and choosing 
subject headings for a diétionary catalogue. In the latter case the subject heading is chosen 
independently without reference to the class number of the book. 

The term or caption in the classification schedules should not be taken as it stands ; 
modification may be necessary. Some terms should be replaced by more modern or compre- 
hensive equivalents, e.g. Economics for Political Economy. Further, the book may have 
been broadly classified. Its class number may be 599, Mammals, but the actual subjeé& of the 
book may be Monkeys, and the index entry will thus be Monkeys. The class number, therefore, 
is merely a guide. 

Obviously a thorough knowledge of terminology is necessary. Library assistants have 
an ideal opportunity of acquiring this knowledge when working among books on all branches 
of knowledge and meeting people of many professions. 


2. SuBDIvIsIoNs AND AsPECTs OF A SUBJECT. 

Related and subordinate subjects are connected in a diétionary catalogue by cross- 
references, In a subjeét-index it is possible to do this by a more direét method. 

The main subdivisions and aspects of a subject should be listed under the heading, as 
far as possible in alphabetical order. Besides these main subdivisions and aspects some other 
captions will be included which are brought under the main heading owing to their inverted 
form: 


CHEMISTRY 540 
Analytical 543 
Inorganic 546 
Medical 615 
Organic 547 
Physical §41°3 
[Etc.] 
These subdivisions will also be indexed under their specific form. 
PuysicAL CHEMISTRY §41°3 
Subdivisions may themselves have seétions : 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 543 
Qualitative 544 
Quantitative 545 


Volumetric 545°5 
These seétions will also be indexed under their specific form, and so on as required : 
QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 544 
Some subjeéts will have different aspeéts but no aétual subdivisions and therefore no 
general number : 
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CHILDREN 
Abnormal and backward 136-76 
Care and hygiene 649°1 
Education 372 
Psychology 136°7 
[Etc.] 


A simple but less satisfactory method is to ignore all subdivisions of subjects and merely 
give aspects and inverted forms under the heading. Advocates of this practice aver that once 
the reader is directed to the class, only a few cards need be turned over to find the subdivisions. 
In some libraries it may be necessary to turn over hundreds of cards. 

There is no need to give subdivisions under subjeéts which are classified broadly. Thus, 
if a library places books on all kinds of Mammals under 599 no subdivisions need appear under 
this heading, but each class of Mammals will be indexed under its own name, e.g. Monkeys 599. 

A knowledge of subjects and their relations, and of the place they occupy in the hierarchy 
of knowledge, may be obtained from a systematic study of a classification scheme, from lists 
of subjeé headings and references for use in a dictionary catalogue, or from any other reliable 


source. 
3. RELATED SuBjEcrTs. 
Subjeés which are related to the subject indexed, but not actually subdivisions or aspects, 
may be indicated in the following way: 
TEACHING 371-1 
See also PsYCHOLOGY, 136-7 
4. SYNONYMS. 
Synonyms of the heading chosen must be indexed. If the subject is a specific one with 
no subdivisions or aspects, these may be complete in themselves : 
BUTTERFLIES 595 °789 
RHOPALOCERA 595 °789 
If the subjeét has subdivisions or aspects, one term must be chosen and “ see references ” 
made from synonymous terms, in order to save repeating subdivisions or aspects under 


each term : 
PoutricAL Economy 


See 
Economics 
Economics 330 
Financial 332 
History 330°9 
Labour 331 
Produétion 338 
Public finance 336 
[Etc.] 


See also subdivisions Economic history and Public finance under 
names of countries, e.g. GREAT Brrratn—Economic history 
An alternative method is : 
PouiticaL Economy 330 
For subdivisions and aspeéts of this subject see under Economics. 
This will save the reader requiring general works on Economics from referring from 
one part of the index to another. The wording of the reference could be used in similar cases 
throughout the index, and may be printed, the names of the subjects and the heading being 
typed or written in. 


5. Susyecrs SuBDIVISIONs. 
Subjects with local subdivisions should be indexed under the name of the place, with a 


general reference from the subject (see example to Rule 4). This avoids the necessity of 
repeating geographical subdivisions under the names of subjects, which is both illogical 


and confusing. 


q 
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6. Counrrigs, Erc. 
Subje@ subdivisions will appear under the names of countries, etc., while a general 
reference is made to the names of special regions : 


GERMANY 
Church history 274°3 
Description and travel T43 
Economic history 330°943 
Education 37°°943 
History 943 
[Etc.] 


See also headings commencing with the adjeétive GeRMAN and 
under the names of special regions, e.g. BAVARIA, SAXONY, etc. 


7. GENERAL REFERENCES. 


These should be made where indicated in the examples illustrating these rules, and in 
any other case where they would be economical and useful, e.g. : 


BIBLE 220 
Commentaries 220°7 
Geography 220°9 
History 220°9 
[Etc.] 
See also under the names of special books, e.g. New TEstAMENT, 
KINGs, etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY o10 
[Etc.] 


See also subdivision Bibliography under the names of special 
subjects, e.g. 
8. HEADINGS COMMENCING WITH THE SAME Worp. 
Headings commencing with the same word but otherwise unrelated must be entered on 
a separate card or sheaf : 


Pustic HEALTH 614 
Pusiic SCHOOLS 373 
Pusiic SPEAKING 808 -5 


This is obviously necessary, as the card or sheaf bearing the heading for these subjects 
may have subdivisions or aspeéts added later. On the other hand a succession of specific 
subjects commencing with the same word and forming subdivisions of the class denoted by 
that word may usefully be entered on the same card or sheaf. . 


9. CONTINUATIONS. 

If a subject has numerous subdivisions or aspects they should be continued on the 
following card or sheaf, without repeating the heading. If the heading is repeated a reader 
may refer to this first of all and be unable to find the subdivision or aspeét he requires, which 
would be on the preceding card or sheaf. 


10. oF Entry. 

The use of a card or sheaf index has been assumed, and examples include Dewey class 
numbers. It is recommended that the style used in the examples to these rules should be 
adhered to. This method has certain advantages in practice. 

Entries should commence at the same position, and a uniform method of capitalisation, 
indentation, etc., should be used throughout. For the sake of clarity the heading should be 
in capitals. 

When making —— references sufficient space should be left for further subdivisions 
or aspects that may be added later. 
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The Bibliographic Classification of Henry Evelyn Bliss 
By W. C. Berwick Sayers. 
PRELIMINARIES. 


I was engaged in the actual writing of a chapter for the revised edition of my Manual of 
Classification in November last, filling thus the vacancies which occur in the life of every 
officer-in-charge of a Civil Defence Communications Centre, when a wandering Nazi plane 
dropped a large bomb within three yards of where I was sitting. I did not hear it 
come, and what happened, so far as I was concerned, is merely a personal matter ; for, as 
someone has truly remarked, no one is interested in any bomb but his own, and many brother 
librarians have had their own to interest them fully! What is more to the point here, is that 
the blast which blew me into hospital blew my books and my cherished notes and scribblings 
literally to blazes, since nothing of them has been found to this day. That may be regarded as 
an excuse, a late one I admit, for the delay in the appearance of the Manua/, but it has had one 
advantage ; it has enabled me to see the first volume of what may be called the standard 
expansion of the Bliss system, which now appears as A Bibliographic Classification | extended 
by | systematic auxiliary schedules | for | composite specification | by Henry Evecyn Buss / in four 
volumes | | Introduction | Anterior Tables and | Systematic Schedules | and | Classes A—G'. 
It is a presentable volume, in the characteristic Wilson blue cloth, containing in all over 600 
pages, of which 118 are introduétion and 147 index. These are printed in ordinary type. The 
central and most important part of the book is typescript, reproduced by the photo-offset 
— a tour de force of personal work in its original, as the author implies (page 120) that 

¢ prepared it himself on the Vari-Typer and his ‘‘ old Hammond Typewriter”. I mention 
this last with some admiration as I have always held with Robert Louis Stevenson that the 
writing of a book is a work of physical endurance. Tne writing of a classification is one of 
endurance more than ordinary and when added to this are the numerous problems of setting 
out a typewritten page in such manner as to employ not only many alignments and spacings 
but also variations and subordinations of type, the endurance becomes almost gargantuan. 
The result is satisfaétory ; only “ one residual error ”’—as Rendel Harris called those exas- 
perating slips which crop up in what seemed a perfect page—has been deteéted by the author 
(or by me), and that is in the printed part ! 

To revert. The appearance of the new version would have occasioned the re-writing of 
my chapter. So, at the invitation of the Editor of THe Lrsrary Wor p, | propose to give here 
a first draft of it, in the hope that it will interest Students, but, more hopefully still, to ask for 
criticism and suggestion or for the statement of difficulties. For, I am of opinion that the 
system is important. Whether it is singular ill-fortune for this first volume to fall into a world 
of librarians so immersed in a life-struggle that they can give it only perfunctory attention, 
if any ; or on the contrary whether it is very good fortune that it comes so as to be available 
in the coming days of new creation, in libraries as elsewhere, are questions any of us may 
furnish with an answer of our own. So far, the Bliss system in its extended form does not 
seem to have reached the American reviewers, but that may be only because of the press of 
affairs. 1 do not know. What I am willing to assert, however, is that this classification is a 
great gift to librarianship, and will occupy the minds of those of us who care for more than 
the superficial view of library technique for many years. 

There are those who believe, as Grace Osgood Kelley does?. that systematic and scientific 
classification (so far as that is possible) does not repay in practical results the great labour it 
entails. It depends upon the point of view and on the attitude towards his own equipment 
that satisfies a librarian. | am fairly sure that I could teach an intelligent youth or girl in a 
single afternoon how to put the numbers of the Dewey or Brown classification to any ordinary 
book in such manner that the average untrained reader—and that is almost every reader— 
would fail to deteét how deficient the work might be! Again, subjeét-indexing of the 
alphabetic sort, indispensable as it is, can with the well-known codes pe taught in a very few 
hours. Only the trained classifier, however, has any clear notion, and certainly any under- 
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Standing of the development of knowledge, the vast intricacy of subjeéts, their innumerable 
relations, interrelations, in short any perspective of the world of man’s achievements spiritual, 
intellectual or practical. The wood cannot be seen for the trees. I affirm that no librarian 
ought to be content with any such limits to his horizon. Classification is one of the “ useless ” 
Studies which make libraries a perpetual unageing delight, for it is concerned with every phase 
of the book, primarily with what is in it, but subsidiarily with its forms and sizes. It deteéts 
its place in its family, and therefore gives knowledge of knowledge. These ideas have force in 
a time when life crowds upon us, which may lead to a time when we shall be busy with so 
many things that one of the means by which our after-work may be made more sound may be 


scamped in our hurry. 
I. 
ORIGIN AND PuRPOSE. 


As a beginning, a glance at the author and the equipment of his experience is necessary 
Here is no Melvil Dewey, a new-fledged graduate of twenty-five who after “ six months of 
intensive study ”—as he told us—was able to seize upon the outline of the W. T. Harris (1870) 
classification and the well-known decimal principle and bring them togethet to make the 
fascinating system which controls to this day most libraries (including my own). If he may be 
judged by the library journals and by his books, Henry Evelyn Bliss has given intensive 
research and thought to the subjeé for at least thirty years ; some of his friends who know his 
gifts in poetry and more general prose are sometimes inclined to feel he has done so too 
exclusively. However that may be, he began as long ago as 1910 to lay down his principles in 
a paper in The Library Journal, or rather the paper may be considered to be a tentative approach 
to this classification we Study today. His background is that of the Dewey age, Bliss being 
twenty years younger than the onlin of the Decimal System ; to be precise he was born in 
New York City on January 29th, 1870, and was educated at a public school and at the College 
of the City of New York, and after about a year of teaching became librarian of tae College, 
where his whole service has been given. He retired a year ago at the age of seventy. So 
concise a record does him some injustice, but that is inevitable with any man devoted to a 
single study. How many side-shoots there may be to it can in his case be gauged to some 
excent from his volume Better Late Than Never’, which is a candid and justified title for a 
volume of poems in which tyric quality links with wide interests and a serene pnilosopny ; 
and such prose essays as I have seen show a deeply observant sympathy with the beautiful in 
Nature and art. Moreover, in a correspondence extending now over years I have found all 
these qualities together with that simple understanding geniality which have given rise to a 
friendship which I value greatly. These faéts are worth the knowing, because in the deliberate 
Style he employs when writing of classification there are difficulties for those who do not know 
his idiom ; it often seems strange in vocabulary and densely packed ; and is not the result of 
an inability to say things simply but of a determination to tell the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, and we know what sort of English lawyers use, and say they must use, 
to do this same thing. He would probably be pained to learn that the average student found 
his style difficult, put it is nevertheless true; but the difficulty is not that of obscurity, but 
one which is felt by those who have not studied the whole body of his teaching. And that 
Study, again it may be said, is worth while or not according as we desire the things which it 
seeks to advance. 

These things are the arrangement of the universe of thought and things, and libraries 
as a reflection of them, as an organized affair. Things, thought, learning, knowledge and books 
are a unity, if we can arrange the first three aright, then we may have an order in which we 


1 New York: the H. W. Wilson Company. 1940. 50/-. 


2 See her suggestive The ae of Books (H. W. Wilson Company, 1937), a work with which I cordially 
disagree as to its main conclusions, but which nevertheless is excellent reading for those who already have 


made some study of the subject and are therefore able to assess her well-argued statements. 
3G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1937. $2. 
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can arrange books so as to get from them the greatest they can give. The study therefore 
is in the frst place one of classification order, and all the other features of a practical classifica- 
tion system are as we all know pieces of mechanical apparatus added to make our classification 
work. This is the doétrine which those of us who recognize a relation between knowledge 
itself and knowledge in books have held for years. There are others, of course ; but within 
our group, if I may call it so, the difference between the work of Bliss and the rest lies in the 
manner and thoroughness with which he has methodized the study leading up to his con- 
clusions. An American librarian described him as living in his ivory tower and spinning 
theories of classification. I believe the authorities of the College of New York City did so 
contrive that Bliss could give much undisturbed time to this work. Theories, however, which 
lead up to so distinétive an instrument of praétical work as his system can only be evolved when 
into the ivory tower are brought the history, thinkings and practical doings of men. For, it is 
because the scheme is praétical that it has any value at all. 

As is usual the system arose from dissatisfaction with existing ones. Even in America, 
where it is still most widely in vogue, there has always been an intellectual revolt from Dewey, 
as being based upon a system of thought long since obsolete, which is true as applied to the 
inverted Bacononian outline. 

The question has always been : is there a best order into whicn all branches of knowledge 
may be integrated economically, and upon which both intelleétual workers and librarians can 
—_ ? To answer this in the affirmative was Bliss’s problem, as it is that of every maker of a 
classification scheme, and he set about it with a thoroughness involving years of reading, 
Study and consultation ; he has always shown himself eager to listen to and to discuss the 
views of other people. The fruits were shown in his Organization of Knowledge and the System 
of the Sciences, 1929, which is certainly not a book for the unlettered, but also as certainly 
contains more concentrated knowledge of the problems of order underlying classification 
than any previous work. It deals in turn with the ways in which men have approached the 
organization of the universe, themselves in every sort of community, in associations, and so on. 
It Studies in turn those systems which thinkers have proposed from time to time, those verbal 
maps as we call them, of knowledge as a whole and of the separate studies (classes if you like). 
All this he brings first to bear upon the —) is there a natural order of things? His 
answer is perhaps not absolute about this, but in the conclusion he does give us the order to 
which his studies have led him, and shows the outline of the projected classification which is to 
be the goal of his studies, and is therefore to be the basis of the Bibliographic Classification. 
Certain major principles emerge, which, so far as they appear vital to our study, are :— 

(1) That the order of things can be established. 

(2) That the order of things is the basis of the classification of knowledge. 

(3) That that order is determined by its use by and usefulness to the thinkers and workers 

in the various branches of knowledge. 

(4) That these branches may be integrated into a coherent whole, and this whole is a 
general system of classification. 

(5) That the system thus created is the essential basis of a book classification. 

From which it follows :— 

(6) That, differ as they may appear to do, the theory, sustained by Richardson and myself, 
is correét, i.e., that the classification of knowledge should be the basis of a classification 
of books ; that the latter obeys in general the same laws, follows the same sequence. 

(7) Therefore the “ schedulizing” of the acceptable knowledge system provides a 
library classification likely to give general service and to be, so far as any system may 
by, permanent. 

This question of order Bliss resolves into a definition which is trequently quoted both by 
him and those who approve his work: “ Knowledge should be organised in consistency with the 
scientific and educational consensus”, adding by way of explanation, “ which is relatively stable 
and tends to become more so as theory and system become more definitely established in 
general and increasingly in detail”. This admirable definition is it seems to me entirely in 
accord with my own conclusions, and merely interprets the rule ‘‘ Characteristics chosen as the 
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basis of a classification must be essential in relation to its purpose”, or, the order must be that 
most useful to the user ; and as the user must be the person most concerned witn the matter 
being classified—the praétical worker—this is clearly an order which the “ consensus ” of 


opinion and practice approves and desires. 
(To be continued.) 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
AMERICA. 

I hear, by a side breeze, that Mr. H. M. Cashmore is at the moment I write at Boston, 
representing us at the A.L.A. Conference ; and that he went over by the American Clipper. 
In my reverend years and in yours there is a thrill in such adventure, but the nub of the rumour 
(which I trust nevertheless is fact) is that we and Mr. Cashmore join the American brethren 
in Conference in this critical hour. It is a remarkable programme in which he takes part, and 
I am greatly intrigued by some of the sections and their work ; for example, there is the Pro- 
gressive Librarians’ Council. We could perhaps benefit from a section which had such a name 
and probable purpose 
“ As Certatn oF Your Pogrs ”—. 

Naturally I share the general gratitude to our American brethren for the sympathy which 
the sister-nation is now translating into vital practical help. I have never agreed with those 
who thought Americans were just a part of the family who ought to take the sword when 
we did. Nothing seems to me more unfair, because there are—as Dr. Locke told us at 
Edinburgh in 1927—‘‘ many Americas ” in the United States, and the nations of the world 
are represented in their citizens. We could leave the facts to them and they would see their 
logic. and if our enemies say “ scratch an American and you rouse an Englishman”’, it may be 
because both peoples have a common past in laws, language, literature and tradition. The 
feeling after our kinship is found in writers of both sides. Years ago I read in a newspaper a 
poem by Alfred Austin, a poet who wrote some inferior verse at times it is true, but occasionally 
a telling or beautiful poem; indeed, he is as good as most poets caterwauling today. If I 
recall it aright, for it struck me strongly, it ran 

What is the voice I hear 
On the winds of the western sea ? 
Sentinel, listen from out Cape Clear 
And say what the voice may be. 
*Tis a proud free people calling loud to a people proud and free. 


And it says to them: ‘“ Kinsmen, hail ; 
We severed have been too long, 
Now let us have done with a worn-out tale— 
The tale of ancient wrong— 
And our friendship last long as love doth last, 
And be stronger than death is strong ”’. 
There was more of it, but I thought it good, and still think it so. Then there was Swinburne’s 
fine address to Walt Whitman, applicable in these days :— 
Send but a song oversea for us, 
Heart of their hearts who are free, 
Heart of their singer to be for us 
More than our singing can be ; 
Ours, in the tempest of error, 
With no light but the twilight of terror ; 
Send us a song oversea ! 
And it is certain that the singers of America today do send us songs as encouraging as that 
of the old American sonneteer George Henry Boker fifty or more years ago, as (in part) 
thus :— 
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Britons, ye 
Who guard the sacred outpost, not in vain 
Hold your proud peril! Freemen undefiled, 
Keep watch and ward! Let battlements be piled 
Around your cliffs ; fleets marshalled, till the main 
Sink under them ; and if your courage wane, 
Through force or fraud, look westward to your child ! 
Might that wonderful generosity not have been written today ? Isn’t it prophetic, too, and a 
full echo in its way of the verse of Clough which the Prime Minister made ring in our ears 
from “ Say not the struggle nought availeth”’ ? There is indeed, mine ancient friend, quite 
a literature of friendship as between the old and the new Englands. It is of long standing, 
but it is also modern, as the glorious poem of Helen Gray Cone written in the last war snowed, 
and in this Beatrice Cummings shows in The White Ciiffs, 
I am American bred, 
I have seen much to hate here—much to forgive, 
But in a world where England is finished and dead 
I have no wish to live. 

This coming together is of supreme interest to us as librarians, because it must be con- 
fessed that our knowledge of American life comes mainly through the cinema; our young 
a9 use its colloquialisms, and we get the idea that Americans live most of the twenty-four 

ours in evening dress, when they are not bestriding bronchos, or drinking cocktails having 
a mule kick in them. Some know the real America of kindly, cultured people whose life is 
very like the best of our own, who have almost identical attitudes towards home, religion and 
the ethic of life. Can we do more to strengthen the bond ? We could appeal to our friends to 
provide us with small catalogue to be entitled The Flower of American Thought and Deed which 
would be a list of the best books conveying their life, exterior and interior, to us ; and, this 
is a point to be remembered, it should be small and so within the means of the moderately- 
financed library. As it is, although we consult the admirable A.L.A. Book/ist, it is difficult, 
seeing that we cannot get all the books described to selec for Britain ; for, although in that 
list there is a seleétion for small American libraries, it is possibly quite different from such a 
selection made for us over here. 

This is one thing. We, too, can exploit our best English books on America: get our 
people to understand. History, “ the tale of an ancient wrong ”, does not always help us, but 
even the most separatist American knows there is no living Englishman who does not admire 
Washington more than the imbecile George III. and the men who stood round him (always 
excluding Edmund Burke, to whom they wouldn’t listen). What evil some books have done ! 
Then, I am always intrigued with the American brother’s—or it should rather be sister’s— 
attitude towards the books which draw ws to America. In a recent Reader’s Digest a writer 
declares that his love of America came from his early devotion to Deadwood Dick yarns. 
I, too, read them, but my own love came from the Deerfoot stories of Edward S. Ellis—I 
wonder if any American librarian would allow them to be in his children’s library today. 
If not, what is the modern substitute, for there must be one, and one, I hope, that librarians 
approve ? For it is out of such works as these that our sympathies grow. 

I don’t know what you think, Eratosthenes, but I do know your often-expressed admira- 
tion for American library aétivity. Ours, here, tends to become more and more like theirs 
although our scale is as yet much smaller. I have been reading Frank Kingdon’s John Cotton 
Dana, the life of a pioneer put forth last year by the Newark (U.S.A. understood) Public 
Library. Curiously, he advocated fifty years ago, open shelves without barriers, illustrations 
colleétions, lectures, /iaison with local societies, printed publicity, and a hundred other common- 
places, even in England, today. Here is a kindred spirit, and one truly American : yet he had 
scarcely an idea which was not one a Briton could appreciate. If America does lead the world 
after the war, God be with her; for her civilization and ours are so much the same that we 
will fall in for the march with alacrity. Vale ! AmeEL-ANu. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerreRs ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lisrary Worvp. 
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Personal News 


Miss Mildred M. Hodgkinson has been 
appointed Senior Assistant, Borough of Eccles 
Public Library. 

Miss Dorothy Mills, Salford Public Libraries 
and Eccles, has retired on the occasion of her 
marriage. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 

GILSTRAP.—Many librarians will envy the 
Gilstrap Public Library its ability to publish in 
these Stringent times a high-grade magazine- 
bulletin such as Owtstanding Additions of 1940. 
The extensive lists in this sixteen-page booklet 
are excellently presented and printed on good 
quality white paper ; each entry requiring such 
treatment is fully and skilfully annotated ; the 
leaves are stapled into a durable paper cover 
treated to give the appearance of soft blue 
leather. Truly a refreshing production ! 


HALIFAX.—Owing to the rationing of 
paper, The Readers’ Guide has had to be Still 
further curtailed. The June number comprises 
eight pages looking strangely bare without 
their familiar coloured cover. The main 
function of the magazine will, while paper 
economy remains in force, be to give Halifax 
readers a guide to the books added to their 
Libraries each month, It is interesting to note 
that Easter Saturday, April 12th,was responsible 
for the largest issue of books that the Halifax 
Libraries have so far experienced. A total of 
5,972 was recorded as against the previous 
highest daily issue of 4,717, recorded on Easter 
Saturday of 1940. 

KING’S LYNN.—The Readers’ Quarterly, 
published by the King’s Lynn Public Library, 
manages to maintain its customary size, quality 
and individuality. The current number con- 
tains an authoritative article on Jane Austen, by 
B. Dorer, M.A., which is of a type to stimulate 
interest in the works by and about this great 
woman novelist. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


British Museum General Catalogue of 


Printed Books & Supplements, |88I-1900 
COMPLETE SET ONLY 


Edw. G. Allen & Son, Ltd. 
12 & 14, Grape Street, London, W.C.2 


Large Dept. for Public Libraries 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We are still very busy 
supplying almost all 
the principal Libraries 
throughout the country 


New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Stock of nearly three million volumes 


113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


PENGE.—The Public Library has established 
a reserve Store of books to provide an emergency 
library service in case of the total destruction or 
closure of the main library building by enemy 
action. Since the beginning of the war books 
have been bought in much greater quantities 
than usual, and it is felt that such a store is now 

ssible without seriously affecting the normal 
fibeary service. The reserve store will consist 
of 4,000 volumes housed in four of the local 
schools, and 1,000 volumes at a small part-time 
depot. These volumes, together with 5,000 on 
issue, will provide an emergency stock of 10,000 
volumes. The provision of this store of books 
would allow a library service to be commenced 
in temporary premises immediately. The 
normal stock is approximately 25,000 volumes, 
but it is thought that the reserve stock will be 
sufficient to cater for the needs of the district, 
the population of which has dropped to 21,000, 
until the building up of a new colleétion can be 
commenced. Many of the works of non- 
fiction have been taken from the public shelves, 
and consist of aétual duplicates, and of works, 
the subjeét-matter of which is well represented 
in the remaining stock. It has been arranged 
that any of the stored books will be available 
to readers at the main library. 
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Library Reports 


By Hersert C. 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


BLACKBURN Public Libraries, Museums and 
Art Gallery—Report for year ending 
March 318t, 1941. Population (estimated), 
111,600. Rate, 2.91d. Income from Rate, 
£8,198. Stock: Lending, 50,095; Refer- 
ence, 21,473. Additions, 6,839. With- 
drawals, 6,559. Issues: Lending, 469,923 ; 
Reference, 16,805 ; Junior, 79,680. Branches, 
209,516; Schools, 108,086. Borrowers, 
26,510. Branches, 12. 

This is only a very brief summary of Statistics 
compared with the usual imposing annual report issued 
by the Blackburn Authorities. Book circulation, aided 
by a large increase in issues at the school libraries, 
advanced by 12,776 0n the previous year. The Committee 
records with much pleasure the receipt of a collection 
of fine and rare books, and original manuscripts, from 
Mr. James Dunn. Visitors during the year to the 
Museum totalled 34,524, while the “ Lewis” Textile 
Museum attraéted 58,586 visitors. 
BURTON-UPON-TRENT Public Library, 

Museum and Art Gallery.—Report for the 
year ending March 318t, 1941. Borough 
Librarian and Curator, Maurice H. B. Mash, 
A.L.A., F.R.S.A. Population (estimated, 
1939), 47,090. Rate, 2.440d. Income from 
Rate, £2,989. Stock: Lending, 16,583 ; 
Reference, 3,887. Additions, 2,639. With- 
drawals, 605. Issues: Lending, 133,722; 
Junior, 41,324; Reference, 11,302. 
Borrowers’ tickets in use, 10.208. 

Here is a pleasing example of the cyclostyled 
variety of report, with a printed cover. It is clearly 
typed and easily read, and tells of a year of considerable 
progress in spite of inevitable restrictions and the 
growing need of greater accommodation. The year’s 
issues show an increase of many thousands. In the adult 
lending department nearly 6,500 more books were 
circulated, while over 1,500 more were used in the 
Reference Library. The largest increase was in the 
Junior library where 15,458 more issues were recorded. 
Six libraries inStalled in schools in the town met with 
great success, Thirty-one thousand four hundred and 
four people visited the Museum during the year. 
DARLINGTON Public Library, Museum and 

Art Gallery.—Report for the year ending 

, March 318t, 1941. Borough Librarian and 
Curator, Frank Dallimore, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion (estimated, 1940), 76,830. Rate, 3.6d. 
Income from Rate, £8,013. Stock: Lending, 
56,371; Reference, 21,939; Junior, 7,266. 
Additions, 7,100. Withdrawals, 2,508. 
Issues: Lending, 427,865; Reference, 
27,018; Junior, 62,541; Schools, 91,304. 
Borrowers, 21,794; extra tickets, 16,913. 


The Darlington Authorities, and Mr. Dallimore in 
particular, have good reason for being satisfied with the 
working of the Library in the first complete year under 
war conditions. Never before has such huge totals of 
book circulation been recorded, and each home-reading 
department registered its busiest year since the inception 
of the library service fifty-seven years ago. Total issues 
from all sources amounted to 93,638 above the figures 
for the previous year. There was an increase of just over 
2,000 in the number of new readers registered. The 
provision of books for the use of hospital patients, and 
the inmates of institutions, was 
the year ; this service being especially appreciated. The 
Museum was a source of attraétion to 34,313 people 
during the year. 

LEAMINGTON SPA Public Libraries.— 
Report for the year ending March 31st, 1941. 
Borough Librarian, W. E. Owen, F.L.A. 
Population (estimated, 1938), 30,070. Stock : 
Lending, 27,655 ; Reference, 10,063. Addi- 
tions, 3,027. Withdrawals, 2,065. Issues : 
Lending, 201,038; Branch, 23,723; Refer- 
ence, 1,925. Borrowers, 10,380; extra 
tickets, 5,554. Branch, 1. 

Two typewritten pages of figures take the place of 
the usual printed report this year. Book circulation 
shows a net increase of 38,674 over the year before. The 
increased issue was entirely in the home-reading depart- 
ments of both libraries. No record is kept of the use 
made of books on the open shelves of the Reference 
Library, but recorded issues show a slight decline. 
One thousand two hundred and seventy new lending 
department borrowers were enrolled. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


Boox-Auction Recorps. Volume 38, Part 1. 
Stevens, Son & Stiles. 30s. net per annum. 
The first part of Volume 38 contains 1891 records 
covering the Autumn Season from Oétober to 
December, 1940. The part is dated June, 1941, and 
the delay in issuing it is no doubt owing to the special 
difficulties to be found in printing and publishing today, 
more especially since the American Records are in- 
cluded and information from the States takes six weeks 
to a month to reach England. At the same time it is 
unfortunate that through a printers’ error in the panel 
on the cover, the records are dated as from O&.-Dec., 

1941. 

Boox-Prices Current: Ed. by F. Partridge. 
Vol. 54, 1939-40. Witherby. £1 12s. 6d. 
net. 

The fifty-fourth volume of our old and esteemed 
friend B.P.C. covers the Book Sales in London and New 
York from O€ober 18th, 1939, to O&ober 30th, 1940. 
The effeét of the War has been to reduce the total 
number of items sold as the sale rooms did not open as 
early as usual. The Records are as full and accurate as 
usual and the arrangement in a single alphabet is of 
considerable service, 
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READING IN ToRONTO, 1940. Being the Fifty- 
seventh Annual Report of the Toronto 
Public Library Board for the year 1940. 
The Ryerson Press, Toronto. 

Following the Chairman’s Report on the workings 

of the Toronto Public Libraries, Mr. Charles R. 

Sanderson, the Chief Librarian, so well known to the 

librarians of this country, devotes his Report to the 

Toronto Public Library Board, to the destruction of 

books and library buildings in Great Britain and other 

war-infested countries. 


Winsnie (George Parker) Printing in the 
Fifteenth Century. (The A. S. W. Rosenbach 
Fellowship in Bibliography.) Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press. London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 


Press. Illus. 12s. net. 

The history of Printing during the first fifty years 
after its invention has been written about ad Jib. The 
Story however has rarely been told so clearly and so 
well as by Mr. Winship in the volume before us. He has 
not thought it necessary to enter into all the con- 
troversies conneéted with the question of the invention, 
but States the whole of the known faéts of the early 
period and of the later spread of the art. The author's 
Style is easy and perhaps for the first time the history of 
printing can be read as a connetted story. The illus- 
trations are good, but there is no index. 


GENERAL. 


ANDERSON (Camilla M.) Emotional Hygiene. 
The Art of Understanding. Cartoons by 
Dorothy G. Stevenson. Second Edition 


revised. Lippincott. 10s. 6d. net. 

A new edition of a work which three years ago 
proved its value to those who had personal problems 
of the mind which affeéted physical health and needed 
correétion in order not to develop into bad health. 
Dr. Anderson, feeling that several advances in the field 
of Science justified her in revising her work, has also 
added a completely new chapter on “‘ That Feeling of 
Sureness "’. It is short but much to the point and the 
chapters that follow it are designed primarily for the 
use of nurses, but will be found of equal importance in 


-other fields. 


Beats (Carleton) The Great Circle. Further 
Adventures in Free-Lancing. Lippincott. 
18s. net. 

Spain, North Africa, Italy, Russia, Turkey, and 
Mexico—Carleton Beals has seen them all and writes 
about these countries and their people in an interesting 
and descriptive style which will be welcomed by many 
readers as a change from the more profound dissertations 
on the War. 


Beaton (Cecil) and Popr-HENNEssy (James) 
History under Fire. 52 Photographs of Air 
Raid Damage to London Buildings, 1940-41, 
by Cecil Beaton. With a Commentary by 
James Pope-Hennessy. Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 

As a record of the damage done to London build- 
ings, many of them of the highest historical interest, the 


CONTROL OF PAIN IN DENTAL 
PRACTICE 


A Symposium Conducted by the Academy of Stomatology, 
Philadelphia 


Edited under the direction of J. L. T. ss 
D.D.S. 16 illustrations. 15/- 
For the general practitioner of dentistry. All the 
chapters were prepared specifically for this book. 
They contain much new material, concisely and 
simply presented. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY 


By E. M. GREISHEIMER, M.A., Ph.D., M.D. 


Fourth edition entirely revised and completely reset. 
474 illustrations, of which 52 are in colour. 18/- 
Many changes have been made and much new 
material has been incorporated. 


TWO CHILDREN OF BRAZIL 


By ROSE BROWN. [ilustrated. 


This full and interesting picture of Brazilian upper- 
class family life and fascinating lore of birds, fruits, 
plants, houses and language will keep the young 
reader glued to the page. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


paren and text in this volume could not be 
ttered. Probably the Censorship is responsible for the 
fact that there are no pictures of the ——, or the —— 
—— but these will be available for the ‘next edition, 
when probably some more truth will out ! 


Ducuip (Julian) I am Persuaded. Cape. 


10s. 6d. net. 

Here in simple and effective language is the story 
of a man’s soul and his desire to help others to find 
their own. At cight years old he was already well 
versed in the bedtime ritual—teeth, hair and prayers— 
which he calls “‘ the agnostic’s trinity ’’. From that day 
he grew steadily through periods of doubt and 
scepticism to a full realisation of a personal God and 
the last seétion of his book deals with his powers of 
healing and the difficulty he experienced in getting 
medical men to give chapter and verse for his cures. 
The summing-up in Chapter X entitled “ Whither ?” 
should be read and digested by every earnest seeker 
after the truth. 


FLonerty (John J.) Men Without Fear. 


Photos. Lippincott. 9s. net. 

This is the book for a boy to read with a view to the 
seleétion of a career. Not, probably, his final seleétion, 
for when suggestions are given concerning ten pro- 
fessions which make the greatest claims on a man’s 
courage and determination, it is odds on it that his 
enthusiasms will urge him to become a test pilot, a 
news-reel ace or a what have you ? the following week. 
Later he may feel that he has been unduly carried away 
by his feelings of the moment and will in sober earnest, 
it is hoped, devote himself to his life work. 


TO LIBRARIANS 


Gestetner Rotary Duplicator, ream model, self-feeding, 
in very fine condition, mounted on stand, with two 
drawers, £25 Ellam’s Walnut Duplicator Cabinet, two 
cupboards and partitioned drawer, very elegant, £7 7s. 
American Roll-Top Desk, 3’ 10” by 2° 6", £15 15s. 


Sent upon approval. LEWIS WOLFF, (Library Specialist) 
Whitecroft, WICKFORD, Essex. 


Harr (Heber L.) The Way to Justice. A 
Primer of Legal Reform. Allen & Unwin. 
ss. net. 

The author, a great lawyer, is fully competent to 
discuss the deficiencies of our legal system. In this little 
volume he points out the need for a codification of the 
civil law, the re-organisation of criminal procedure, the 
establishment of a Ministry of Justice and the general 
simplification of the Law. 


INGERSOLL (Ralph) Report on England. Lane. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Without a doubt this is the best book, from an 
outside point of view, on this country during war-time. 
The author is the editor of New York's latest and most 
famous newspaper. He saw everything from East End 
air raid shelters to the Prime Minister in the Cabinet 
Room. His comments are interesting and judicious. 
His remark that “‘ Business as usual”’... ‘‘ means 
getting drunk on Saturday night ’’ need not be taken 
seriously. 

acques. A French Soldier Speaks. Trans- 
lated by Helen Waddell. Constable. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

* Jacques ”’ is anonymous of necessity. The name 
covers a descendant of the nobility of France. After 
many vicissitudes and much danger he escaped to 
England leaving his wife and mother in occupied 
France. He is one of the plain patriotic Frenchmen who 
set their country before their interest, their families or 
their lives—the last among the free Frenchmen who have 
set their hearts on saving the honour of France, thereby 
to justify her resurrection. No-one can read this simple 
record of suffering, fears and hopes without being 
Stirred by it. 

Kremers (Edward) and Urpanc (George) 
History of Pharmacy. A Guide and a 
Survey. 30 illus. Lippincott. {1 5s. net. 

The History of Pharmacy forms a_ necessary 
accompaniment to the History of Medicine. From the 
earliest ages, when the Materia Medica were studied in 
ancient Egypt and Assyria, through the great period of 
Arabian Studies into the development during the later 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the authors trace the 
gradual increase of knowledge and syStematisation of 
remedies. The growth of the official Pharmacopoea is 
well described. The whole work is fully documented 
with bibliographical references and the illustrations 
are useful. 

Lanpau (Rom) We Have Seen Evil. A 
Background to War. Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

Rom Landau’s books are well known and here he 
has placed on record his inmost beliefs on the world 
situation of to-day, He looks upon Hitler as a medium 
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“ possessed ” by powers attempting to disintegrate the 
teachings of Christianity and that the British have been 
chosen to fight the winning battle to uphold Christian 
Civilisation. Chapter 13 on ‘‘ The Task of the 
Individual ’’, contains some excellent precepts for the 
many. 


LarrimorE (Owen) Mongol Journeys. Illus. 


Cape. 12s. 6d. net. 

The interior of Mongolia still dominated by the 
memory of Jenghis Khan, the world conqueror, is 
almost the last place on earth, the most remote from 
civilization. Mr. Lattimore tells of his journeys through 
the country, and of his presence at the annual sacrifice 
to the great leader who is expeéted to make another 
appearance on earth and lead his people to viétory. 
A map would have been a useful addition to the text. 


Lrrynsk1 (Zygmunt) I was One of Them. 
Translated from the French by Anna 
Maclaren. Cape. ros. 6d. net. 

The author was a journalist before the war who 
specialised in Western European politics. When war 
broke out he joined up in France, saw service in 
Norway, and escaped through France, occupied and 
unoccupied, into Spain and ultimately into pug 
from whence he flew to England. Expeéting to find 
London in ruins, and occupied by half-starved people, 
he was agreeably surprised by the aétual conditions 
obtaining here and writes to this effeét in no uncertain 
language. 

Morton (H. V.) Middle East. A Record of 
Travel in the countries of Egypt, Palestine. 
Iraq, Turkey and Greece. Illus., photos. 
and maps. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Morton has put together in this handy volume 
the portions of his well-known In the Steps of the Master, 
In the Steps of St. Paul, and Through Lands of the Bible, 
which deal with travel in Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, Turkey 
and Greece, and has added. some new material on 
Greece and Istanbul. Maps and numerous illustrations 
add to the interest of the volume. 

(Forrest) Retrospective Adventures. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

A literary colleétion of essays written before the 
war when Literature was spelt with a capital L, which 
have been gathered together from various periodicals, 
revised and welded into a homogeneous whole.: 
Leisurely readers will enjoy these criticisms of a bygone 
day, fi€tion in the cighteen-eighties, Henry James, 
W. H. Hudson, Emily Bronté, Richard Garnett and 
many others having been chosen as subjeéts for short 
discussion and careful consideration, much of it 
acquired from personal knowledge of the author. Of 
the short tales at the end of the volume, “ Breeze ” is 
like a delicate cameo. 

SHAKESPEARE, W. A New Variorum Edition 
of Shakespeare. The Second Part of Henry 
the Fourth. Edited by Shaaber (M. A.) 
Lippincott. {2 2s. net. 

To the Student of Shakespeare’s works the volumes 
of the Variorum Edition of the plays are indispensable 
and every public library in the country should possess 
the complete set. Tested by half a century of develop- 
ment the method of treatment and arrangement has been 
practically perfeéted. The variant readings are given on 


= 
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the same page as the original text as usual, but the 
commentaries in this volume are not only inserted for 
the purpose of elucidating the text but also as illustra- 
tions of the history of criticism. Six seétions are devoted 
to the Sources and six to Criticisms. The List of Works 
consulted is exhaustive and the index full. This edition 
was planned as early as 1929 by the younger Dr. 
Furness, who died in the following year, and it is 
greatly to the credit of the editors and the publishers 
that they have found it possible to issue this admirable 
volume in such difficult conditions as exist to-day, more 
especially as the play to which it is devoted is one of 
Shakespeare’s longest and the text with variations and 
notes runs to 735 pages. The Bibliographical study 
occupies pp. 463-520 and the variations in all the 
available copies of the Quarto are fully described. The 
Study of the sources of the play is contained in pp. 
521-537, the Criticisms from 1702 to the present time 
are dealt with on pp. 558-644 and the — Versions 
and Stage History occupy pp. 651-659. Full apprecia- 
tion should be given by all colleétors, students and 
others to this monumental and outstanding achievement. 


Suincssy (W. Cecil) Norway, the Northern 
Playground. With a Biographical Notice by 
Geoffrey Winthrop Young. Illus. Black- 


well. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author has rightly been dubbed the “‘ Father 
of Norwegian Mountaineering’’. Knowing the 
language, feeling in touch with the people of the 
country, being a sheer artist in his work, he reached a 
pinnacle in the climbing world—to speak figuratively 
rather than literally—which no-one could challenge in 
his particular line. Moreover he tells an entrancing 
Story about his exploits, simple, direét and without 
undue conceit. Slingsby paid his first visit to Norway 
in 1872 and after that date returned again and again to 
the scenes he perhaps loved the best, at any rate he 
describes Norway as his “ first love ’’, and she appears 
also to have been his last. The book has been’ carefully 
edited and arranged by his daughter, Eleanor Slingsby, 
and has been issued in Blackwell’s Mountaineering 
Library. Useful maps and _ piétutesque illustrations 
enhance the volume. 


Tuomson (George) Aeschylus and Athens. A 
Study in the Social Origins of Drama. 
Illus. Lawrence and Wishart. £1 1s. net. 

The moment is ripe for the study of Greek origins, 
not only by the classical scholar, but by the ordinary 
reader who cannot fail to take a keen interest in the 
literary history and intelletual development of so 
important a country in the world’s evolution and social 
life as Greece which is now in danger of losing, at least 
temporarily, the fruits of its great traditions. The 
author is well qualified by his position as Professor of 

Greek in the University of Birmingham to write on the 

origins of Greek Drama and especially the works of 

Aeschylus, but he has done much more than this in 

tracing the history and development of Greek Democracy 

trom the days of Totemism upwards and discussing the 
influences which have tended in the -past to produce 
modern conditions. The work is divided into four main 
sections, an analysis of the economic and social stru€ture 
of the primitive trite, the transition from tribal society 
to the city state, the growth of mystical religion and 
origin of tragedy ; and, in conclusion, a resumé which 
includes the discussion of the function of the arts in 


© Ready Shortly ! 
THE SEA FALCON 


Errol Collins 

Authentic R.A.F. detail gives colour to 
this exciting story of Barry Falconer, air ace, 
who engages in a breathless sequence of duels 
on land and in the air against a relentless and 
sinister enemy. 5/- net 


THE MUSKETEERS 
AND WENDY 


Ivy Middleton 


Ranger Kay and her fellow Musketeers 
rally to the support of Wendy, who has moved 
to London to open a Gift Shop. Unexpected 
trouble and new happiness come to Wendy, 
and for Kay, too, there is the first hint of 
romance. 5/- net 


® REQUISITION THEM TO-DAY! 


Doran Court, Reigate-rd., Redhill, Surrey 


PRESS___ 


relation to the psychological effeéts of the class struggle. 
Appendices are attached and the bibliography and index 
are adequate. 


FICTION. 
Dorten (Ray) Bridal Wreath. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

Nothing much new here. Feo takes a trip and falls 
in love with a fellow-passenger who is a bit rough and 
ready. She does not tell him she is an heiress when she 
marries him, but spends weeks with him in a log hut 
and he says, “‘ Hell, Why didn’t I marry a woman who 
could cook’’. When he discovers her secret the rift 
between them grows so wide that they part and, being 
told he is dead, she almost marries someone else. How 
the romance ends is everybody’s reading. 


Ferner (Ruth) Three Cups of Coffee. Dakers. 
8s. Gd. net. 

A good title this and a good idea. The eternal 
triangle has become a quadrilateral—three women and 
one man. We get a portrait of him by his wife, another 
by his mistress and a third by “‘ The woman who knew 
him”. But Robert Holmes is not an easy person to 
fathom ; sensual, self-centred, indifferent to everything 
but his own pleasures, (among which is music), he goes 
through life enjoying himself and letting the devil take 
the hindmost. Then comes the bolt from the blue! His 
wife sues for a divorce and his girl-friend with whom his 
relations have been entirely innocent is dragged in as 
co-respondent. Perhaps she brought it on herself by 
lending her name to a pornographic novel she did not 
write, which turns out to be a best seller. But do people 
do such things ? 
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Hrxx (Grace Livingston) Patricia. Lippincott. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Patricia and John Worth met in their schooldays, 
and then he brings a basket of strawberries to the house 
and gets snubbed by Patricia’s mother, who is not so 
democratic as her daughter. Mrs. Livingston Hill 
knows, and non@ better, how to make a real romance 
out of such humble beginnings. This story is as good 
as any she has written. 


LonG (Max) The Lava Flow Murders, Lippin- 


cott. 8s. 6d. net. 
Scene is laid in Hawai on a ranch. Volcano plays 
ap and almost exterminates friend Tucker and his gay 
ests, one of whom is found dead, and is believed to 
_~ been killed by the goddess Pele. Superstition plays 
a big part in the story but Komako Koa, the native 
deteétive policeman, finds a human hand in the crime 
and cleverly exposes the murderer. An unusual mystery 
Story which can be visualised as a film with its scenery 
of tropical flowers, beach house, palm-girt island cove 
with rushing lava turning the sea into a boiling cauldron, 


Mack (Marjorie) Velveteen Jacket. Faber 


7s. 6d. net. 

This Story of gipsics is laid in the woods and fields 
of Norfolk. Confliéting loves of a woman and a man 
friend break up the life of Daniel Lee, bring him into a 
tangle of events which land him in gaol and almost ruin 
his career. Through sheer Strength of character he 
rehabilitates himeelf afver many years. A refreshing and 
romantic Story. 


Tempe (Robin) London Lights were Shining. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


Peggy Beckett is a wonder. She organises a Strike, 
loses her job, loses her young man, finds a boy friend 
under odd conditions, goes through endless vicissitudes 
on his account, finds a benefa¢tor, inherits wealth, wins 
love and a title and presumably lives happily ever 
afterwards. An exciting story which never pauses. 


Weis (Carolyn) Murder Plus. A Fleming 
Stone Detective Novel. Lippincott. 8s. 6d. 


net. 

Several members of the Winslow family are killed 
in mysterious fashion and old Nathanial Winslow, 
grandfather of Allen, Max and Bianco, pays a huge 
ransom, only to find that his kidnapped grandson has 
already been dead for some time. When the second 
grandson dies mysteriously at the wheel of his car and 
further calamities occur, Fleming Stone takes both hands 
to his job and ferrets out the perpetrator of the criminal 

Ss. 


Witurams (Winifred) The Beehive. Faber. 


7s. 6d. net. 

This novel is filled with sketches of character. So 
many different people appear in its pages that at the 
close the reader may even be bewildered as to who is 
who. The “ bechive”’ is the great Yorkshire Woollen 
Mill with which each of these individuals is more or 
less conneéted. Generally they hunt in couples. Compli- 
cations occur about a strike at the mill, whilst the master 
of it undergoes a health cure. (In the Prologue and 
Epilogue) the aétion takes place between Wednesday 
to Friday, and is lifelike in its confusion. 


JUVENILE. 


Avery (Harold) Through Thick and Thin. A 
School Story. Illus. by Phillips Paterson. 


Nelson. 3s. net. 

A grand school story for boys who like them 
“ Tough ”’. ‘The adventures of an amusing trio, one of 
whom was a prize weight-lifter in a circus before joinin 
the school. The secret societies, feasts, fights ~ 
bullying Prefeéts are here, together with all the usual 
—_— that go to make the school yarn “ the right 
Stuff ’’. 


Barry (P. Beaufoy) The Mystery of the Blue 
Diamond. Frontis. Nelson. 1s. 6d. net. 

Three schoolboys are put to guard a priceless 
diamond belonging to one of their schoolmates’ mother. 
The diamond disappears and they suspeét Chawner, the 
bullying sneak of the school. After many adventures, 
having been lured to London by anonymous notes and 
put in jail, the three young deteétives track down the 
diamond and get the reward. But their suspicions of 
the identity of the thief were wrong and the final 
solution of the mystery brings the story to an unusual 
ending. 


Bennett (F. J. E.) Glen Robin. Illus. by Sybil 


Tawse. Nelson. 3s. net. 

A Scotch girl and her brother, by the magic of a 
family heirloom, wish themselves back into the time of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. Their adventures in the 
Rebellion of 1745 where they prove their traditional 
loyalty to the Young Pretender make interesting 
reading for the schoolchild who always finds Prince 
Charles one of the most romantic figures in the history 
books. The book is well illustrated. 


Brown (Rose) Two Children of Brazil. Illus. 
by Armstrong Sperry. Lippincott. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

English children know very little about the 
children of far-away South America, and the adventures 
of two little Brazilians, Joa and Tatu, who live on a 
great plantation near the jungle, will prove an enjoyable 
introdu€tion to the customs and lives of the Latin 
Americans. The 30 drawings of the animals, scenery 
and people help to complete the picture. Older children 
will also find much of interest in this Story. 


BOOKLETS RECEIVED. 


SCOTT (James) Things which must shortly come to 
pass. 3d. net; and The War in the light of Prophecy. 
2d. net. Two Treatises giving many interesting inter- 
pretations of Biblical prophecies. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BLACKWELL, Catalogue No. 475, Mediaeval and 
Modern History —BUFFALO PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Forty-Fourth Annual Report—THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, June, 1941. — THE 
LIBRARIAN, June, 1941. —THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, May rt, 15th, 1941.—NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, April, 1941, May 1941. — WILSON, 
Library Bulletin, May, 1941. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


IN GENERAL LIBRARIES 
AND OTHER PAPERS 


By ERNEST A. SAVAGE, F.L.A. 


(Librarian of the Edin Public Libraries, Past-President of the Library Association 
and of the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society.) 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. Illus. Pp. x.; 314. 15s. net. 


Scope of the Work 


The greater part of this volume is devoted to papers discussing and illustrating the value 
of special Ubraranahip in general libraries. The author's address at Margate was 
written as an introduction to the garg and appears the collection. 

The four on the training of tthe lest of 
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ary Association Record. 
we dare 


librarianship, 
and as it migh , which has appeared for many years. It is impossible to em 
The 


not neglect.— The Library World. 


OTHER PAPERS. 
Tue TRAINING OF LIBRARIANS. 


1) The Capital difficulty in book selection. bliography. 

; Subject departments in public libraries. 4) Training of special librarians. 
KNOWING BOOKS AS TOOLS. ANALYTICAL STUDY OF THE READING HABIT. 
OnE WAY TO FORM A MUSIC LIBRARY. 

Tue TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL DEPART- Tus Liprantan a8 Bost. 
MENT IN SMALL AND MIDDLE TOWN Books TO LEND. 
me METHOD IN BOOK SELECTION. 
Establishing the Awill of the 
ment. CENTURY. 
A LIBRARY OF LOCAL HISTORY AND AFFAIRS. PRACTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY IN THE THIRTEENTH 
A SMALL REFERENCE LIBRARY. AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51, Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


| 
All ne paper have uuity. Ww Dalaking Machine 
emphasize the value of direct and friendly relations of highly competent librarians 
readers and students of all kinds. Even the historical at the end have this unity: 
the unknown compiler of the Registrum librorum Anglia, John Boston of Bury, and William 
of Selling had the true spirit of librarianship in them. : 
as it is 
A fi 
Contents 
SPECIAL LIBRARIANSHIP. 
Pusiic LIBRARIES IN A CHANGING WORLD : 
INTRODUCTION. 
(1) Some general reflections. 
Spsctat LIBRARIANSHIP IN GENERAL (2) Teaching of library administration. 


PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


We wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


W gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 


OUR PLEDGE—-LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 


Printed by Franx Jucxgs Lrp., 8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; 
and Publisied for the Proprietors by Grarron & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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